WAR & PEACE 


Big Steel begs for a strike 
as slack worries business 


WH nearly a million U.S. workers 
involved in major industrial dis- 
putes, the industrial production index 
tumbling to its lowest point since last 
ust, Washington was engaged last 

k in “the greatest Constitutional de- 
bate in a generation” (N. Y. Times, 5/4). 


The debate—over Presidential emerg- 
ency powers to seize the steel industry 
to enforce a Wage Board award—was 
a wordy smoke-screen for big industry’s 
mobilization for a showdown with labor. 
Behind the steel turbulence were the 


implications of the continuing economic 
recession; the expected spring upswing 
of business had failed to develop. 

In face of rising war orders, produc- 
tion of durables, non-durables and 
minerals declined in April for the 
second straight month; the Federal 
Reserve Board index of industrial pro- 
duction neared the 1951 low mark 
reached in the vacation and shutdown 
month, July. The Natl. Purchasing 
Agents April Survey found the business 
outlook “gloomy,” the general industrial 

iation “deteriorated,” with twice as 

ny companies reporting declines as 
increases in output. Manufacturers’ in- 
ventories (20% above March 1951, 50% 
above March 1950) showed “no major 
shedding of factory stocks has been 
accomplished” (Wall St. Journal, 4/29). 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics looked 
in vain for a substantial rise in em- 
ployment, usual in. March. Retailers 
saw an insignificant sales pickup. 


TO THE PUMPS! To the Administra- 
tion the recession spelled the need for 
more priming of pumps to prevent 
economic troubles in election § year. 
While Pentagon spokesmen prepared to 
tell the House its 6.5 billion-dollar cut 
in military spending voted before Easter 
could bring a “business dip” (WSJ, 
4/29), and the Pentagon promised to 
raise war orders by more than 1.5 bil- 
lion a month between now and July, 
the Administration put through these 
quiet pump-priming moves: 


@ Treasury Secy. Snyder said the 
government would borrow “up to $10 
billion” between July and December, 
thus putting more money in circulation 
which it was hoped people would spend, 


e@ President Truman took state and 
local governments out of the “voluntary 
credit restriction program” to encour- 
age spending for public projects. 

@ Curbs on home building were re- 


laxed; other controls were on their way 
out. The WSJ commented (4/26): 


The pump of course may refuse to be 





95... and the Sermon 


on the Mount 


* Last week Truman sald he hoped that 
“we can make Stalin see that we believe 
in the Sermon on the Mount.” He prob- 
ably meant the Smoky Mounts of Ten- 
nessee, where Negroes have been listening 
to the white man’s sermons for genera- 
tions. Marcantonio, U.S. A. statesman, said 
last year: “Truman vigorously defended 
thieves, but he would not speak one word 
to save Willie McGee, an innocent man, 
from the electric chair.” That piece of ser- 
mon was not On the Mount, but it was 
on the LEVEL —. and the Negroes are 
likely to remember it for a long time. 


—Rev. C. P. Bradley’s United People, 
223 9th St., Saskatoon, Sask., Canada. 











primed. And if that should happen .. . 

the adverse psychological impact could be 

tremendous, But if the Administration’s ef- 

forts even half succeed, it will have a po- 

tent talking point. 
FROZEN PROMISES: The Administra- 
tion’s promise of wage increases to the 
steel workers—mainly a political bid 
for labor support in November—fitted 
in with its present anti-deflationary 
program. (Government theory holds 
wage raises to be inflationary. Said the 
Journal of Commerce (4/1): “Personal 
incomes could rise by $10 billion if the 
proposed steel wage rise is adopted and 
becomes a pattern for industry general- 
ly.”) So did its willingness to grant steel 
price increases’ substantially above 
those permitted under the Capehart 
amendment. Commerce Secy. Sawyer 
last week proposed a $5- to $6-a-ton 
increase, although Price Stabilizer 
Arnall said $3 was enough. 

Steel company attorneys disclosed 
that Sawyer had planned to grant a 
17¥oc pay raise by government order, 
considerably less than the total amount 
recommended by the WSB. The Su- 
preme Court decision to review the case 
May 12, forbidding changes in working 
conditions in the meantime, meant that 
five months after contract negotiations 
began, one month after government 
seizure, the workers had yet to receive 
a raise. Breakdown in management- 
union talks held in the White House 
after the Court agreement to review 
was inevitable. 


BEGGING FOR A STRIKE: What the 
recession spelled to big industry was 
clear: it was the time to “cut the cost 
of labor’; the steel case was the golden 
opportunity. Steel magnates originally 
demanded a $4.50-a-ton price increase, 
upped the demand with each govern- 
ment concession. But they knew, and 
business journals admitted, that steel 
could not be sold at such prices. Only 
20% of current steel production goes 
for government orders and munitions 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Where there's smoke, there's fire 
Steel workers’ wives in Etna, Pa., look at the stacks of the Isabella furnace and 
wonder how much longer the smoke will rise. Restlessness among the workers 
increases as the pattern of big business’ bust-labor drive becomes clearer—in 
steel, oil, rubber, textiles and elsewhere. 





¢ 
MAY DAY ROUND THE WORLD 





N. Y. sees biggest parade in years 


1 the May Day parade is a barometer 

this year’s procession in New York 
gave evidence of a healthier and more 
spirited American Left than in many 
a year. 

Under a brilliant blue sky on a 
Thursday afternoon cooled by brisk 
Hudson River breezes, the marchers 
thronged the three-mile route eight to 
12 abreast for nearly five hours. The 
main theme was PEACE; ingenious 
signs and floats proclaimed a multitude 
of other issues; baby-carriage brigades 
joined brass bands in the singing, 
chanting contingents. Participation by 
youth and the trade unions was notably 
greater than in recent years. 

The May Day Committee’s enthusi- 
astic report set the total of marchers 
at 80,000. A police “counting machine” 
added up a disparaging 6,900, but wary 
New Yorkers have long since learned 
to add a zero to police estimates of 
labor-progressive demonstrations. Easi- 
ly 150,000 onlookers lined the route to 
the traditional finish in Union Square, 
where speakers and thousands more 
watchers greeted the marchers. 


HOODLUMS ACTIVE: Onlookers’ were 
mainly sympathetic or passive. Only in 
the Chelsea “Tenderloin” area where 
teen-agers squirted ink and fired bar- 
rages of eggs, tomatoes and over-ripe 
fruit, and on Third Av. where home- 
going paraders were jumped by hood- 
lums, was there trouble. Strict discipline 
among the marchers prevented any real 
outbreaks, the only serious casualty be- 
ing a policeman who was hit by a stone. 

An anti-May Day. “Loyalty Day” 
parade the previous Saturday in Man- 





hattan slogged through pelting rains 
which had the effect (N.Y. Times) of 
“20 Russian divisions.” Almost nobody 
watched; few marched except U.S. 
troops under orders. 
Elsewhere in the world: 

JAPAN: In Tokyo, three days after 
Japan gained U.S.-policed “sover- 
eignty,’ anti-American demonstrations 


Defense de la Paix, Paris 


resulted in injuries to 250 demonstra- 
tors and 200 police as 400,000 marched 
to Meiji Shrine Park for a rally: one 
person was killed. Shouting “Americans 
go home!” thousands converged on the 
Imperial Palace where they were at- 
tacked by police in gas masks with tear 
gas bombs. 

With an anti-subversive bill coming 
up in the Diet, designed to outlaw all 
progressive and peace activity, onlook- 
ers suspected provocateurs, in accord- 
ance with Japanese government custom, 
were responsible for what the U.S. 


press called “the most violent red dem- 
onstrations ever seen here” (Wall St, 
Journal, 5/2). Huge mass meetings un- 
der the auspices of the General Council 
of Trade Unions in Tokyo and Osaka 
were peaceful and disciplined. ; 
Elsewhere in the country 3,000,000 
persons marched in 331 parades. 


GERMANY: In East Berlin half a mil- 


lion paraded and heard Wilhelm Pieck, 
President of the German Democratic 


. Republic, say that East Germany would 


have to rearm if a West German army 
became integrated with the West. In 
West Berlin, the N.Y. Times said, 
400,000 persons, less than last year, 
gathered to hear President Theo-or 
Heuss at an anti-communist demon- 
stration. Other reports said 120,000 
police were mobilized by the Bonn gov- 
ernment to prevent peace demonstra- 
tions throughout West Germany. 


SOVIET UNION: Premier Stalin, vari- 
ously reported in the last months as 
dead or dying, stood atop Lenin’s Tomb 
in Red Square “looking fit and hearty” 
(N.Y. Times) saluting the 1,000,000 
marchers. The slogan was: “‘We are for 
peace.” Speakers stressed Soviet pre- 
paredness against any aggression. 


FRANCE: Thousands filled the main 
boulevards in Paris as marchers de- 
nounced the “dirty war” in Viet Nam, 
North African workers carrying slogans 
asking independence for Tunisia and 
Algeria were arrested in clashes with 
police in northeastern France. 

ITALY: All work except the main 
public services came to a halt in the 
big cities; .thousands of marchers 
paraded in peaceful demonstrations. 
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Who suppresses Robeson? 
BRISBANE, CALIF. 

When San Francisco’s Mayor El- 
mer Robinson said Robeson would 
“desecrate the Opera Hopse, mem- 


orial to the city’s war dead,” the 
Natl. Negro Labor Council's applica- 
tion for the hall for a Robeson 
concert was unanimously rejected. 

Next day I heard Robinson speak 
over the air in behalf of the musi- 
cal programs of the Steuben So- 
ciety, of which he was announced 
as a member. Of this society I find 
in Carlson’s Under Cover: 

Its president, Hoffman, after be- 
ing received by Hitler in Germany 
in 1934, called him an “idealist” 
in a glowing N.Y. Deutscher Beo- 
bachter article. 

The Steuben News followed the 
accepted pro-Nazi isolationist line. 

Steuben member and former GOP 
Cong. John C. Schafer predicted in 
1941 a Hitler victory followed by 
a “bloody revolution” here against 
democracy, with “purges . . . Roose- 
velt will be cleaned right off the 
earth along with the Jews. We'll 
have a military dictatorship to save 
the country.” 

Who would desecrate the War 
Memorial building—Robeson, cham- 
pion of equality, or Robinson, mem- 
ber of the Steuben Society? 

Louise H. Horr 


Southland calling 
BROWNSVILLE, TEX. 

We love the Mail Bag ‘and every 
inch of the GUARDIAN) but we 
would sure like to see a few 
“Southern” letters in there now and 
then. I ordered a cloth from 
Czechoslovakia from. Buying Service 
—it’s about the loveliest thing I 
ever saw. Skipper Jones 


On the Florida boycott 
TAMPA, FLA. 

We appreciate the opportunity to 
state our position in connection 
with your paper carrying our ad for 
the sale of our citrus fruit. 

We are thoroughly in agreement 
with the object of the ban on 
Florida products as a protest against 
the Moore murders. We were just as 
outraged as the progressives in 
other states and so were most of 
the people we have spoken to. 

But we are wondering—who are 
these progressives fighting against? 
This battle is being fought on many 
fronts. For years, the small citrus 
growers have been engaged in a 
life-and-death struggle with the 
very same interests whose stooges 
murdered Moore. The small grow- 
ers are fighting against economic 
extermination just as hard as Moore 
fought for political and economic 
freedom for the Negroes. These big 
interests own the sheriff's office in 
every county in Florida, the police, 
the courts, the legislature and the 
governor, and thev control all the 
main industries in the state. 

But they still do not own the 
small citrus growers who are very 


essential to their complete domi- 
mation of one of the biggest in- 
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dustries of the state — ‘the citrus 
industry. However, they have nar- 
rowed the sale of the small grow- 
ers’ fruit to three outlets: (1) the 
packing houses; (2) the canneries 
and concentrate plants; (3) indi- 
vidual sales direct to the consumer. 

These big interests, which own 
the packing houses, canneries and 
concentrate plants, have so de- 
pressed the price of citrus that most 
small growers are at the brink of 
bankruptcy and eventual sale of 
their groves to these interests. 

So you can see that the only out- 
let remaining—and the only way 
that the small grower can even at- 
tempt to fight back—is to sell his 
citrus direct to the consumer. 

Because of the withholding of 
information by the newspapers and 
radio owned by the big interests, 
these groups (small citrus growers, 
the Negroes, labor unions, etc.), fail 
to form a common front and some- 
times, in the confusion of the bat- 
tle, turn around and fight each 
other, as seems to be at present. 

Possibly sometime in the future 
each group will come to realize that 
they are fighting a common enemy 
and join their efforts. But, at the 
present time, we hope you will 
realize that when you refuse to 
buy fruit from a small citrus grower 
you are just adding One more nail 


to the coffin which these big in- 
terests are preparing for him. 
We hope you will carry this mes- 
sage to those progressives who have 
objected to your running our ad. 
M. A. Tucker 
Rt. 8, Box 618 


For harmonious unity 
BAGLEY, MINN. 

There appears to be a, contro- 
versial situation in the progressive 
political field which needs attention 
in order to have unity instead of a 
split and a consequent defeat. 

The Progressive Party has already 
selected Vincent Hallinan as its 
candidate for President and the 
American Rally has slated Gen. 
Holdridge as another progressive 
candidate. 

The declaration of principles of 
both is “Peace and the termina- 
tion of the Korean war.” If Gen. 
Holdridge is a practical man he 
should get out of the race and sup- 
port Mr. Hallinan for the sake of 

armonious strength and a big vote. 

Let us have open discussion in 
the GUARDIAN on this question. 

A. L. Synes 


To save the Pomeroys 
SAN JOSE, CALIF. 

William Pomeroy and his wife 
Celia Mariano, leaders of the Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Army of the Philip- 
pines, the Hukbalahaps, have been 
seized by the Philippine govern- 
ment. Both of these people have 


long and courageous records on be- 
half of the Filipino people. 
There is grave danger that they 





WM. & CELIA POMEROY 


may die after a trumped up trial 
by the Philippine government. Such 
an outrage must not be permitted. 
Because Pomeroy is an American, a 
big U.S. protest may save them. 

I urge every reader to write an 
air-mail letter to President Elpidio 
Quirino, Manila, Philippine Repub- 
lic, immediately, and ask that these 
Huk leaders’ lives be spared. 

J. D. Vanderlaan 


Decency vs. Dark Age 
GLEN OLDEN, PA 
Enclosed is $10 to help keep the 
GUARDIAN a going concern. Your 
paper is too vitally essential to 
keep the spark of decency and 
democracy alive in these trying days 
of reaction. A new Dark Age threat- 
ens us, but with papers like the 
GUARDIAN in circulation we stand 
a good chance of winning. 
Robert H. Gamble 
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Mrs. Ganley’s “crime” 
DETROIT, MICH. 

The Truman government is at- 
tempting to deport me, separate me 
from my daughter and husband 
and many friends. I’ve been perse- 
cuted for almost three years now, 
with taxpayers’ money financing $30 
a day and expenses of stoolpigeons, 
nine of them testifying to my many 
years of “crime”: fighting for un- 
employment insurance, for the free- 
dom of the Scottsboro Boys, against 
war and discrimination and anti- 
Semitism. Now they can add an- 
other ‘“‘crime’’—I guess,I taught my 
daughter “subversive” ideas, like 
the ones Lincoln believed in. 

Love your paper! What a bright 
light in the ‘threatening night. 

Anna Ganley 


Advice to Sen. Taft 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Sen. Taft, in a radio interview, 
stated that he favors the enactment 
of a voluntary fair employment 
practices law, but is absolutely op- 
posed to the adoption of a compul- 
sory FEPC. He explained by citing 
the experience of a southern can- 
didate who, in indicating approval 
of compulsory FEPC, immediately 
lost the Dixiecrats’ support and was 
forced to retire from politics. 

Let us ask the vote-hungry Sen- 
ator to introduce a bill providing 
for a voluntary tax-payment law 
and a similar measure for a volun- 
tary draft law. “Free enterprise” 
would be attained—and peace! 

Yrs. Drooly 


Squandermania 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

I wish all my fellow taxpayers 
would take special note of this: 
“Aid Is Inadequate, Belgrade As- 
serts — Expected $100,000,000 Offer 
from West Held to be Short of 
Meeting Yugoslav Needs.” N.Y. 
Times, April 26. 

And can we forget the billions 
already handed out just to keep 
afloat more than two dozen for- 
eign governments, big and small, 
some of them unspeakably rotten? 
How long will it take us to wake 
up and put an end to this squan- 
dermania of our Washington of- 
ficials? F. E. Rowe 


The air got fresher 
LEMON GROVE, CALIF. 

As a social science major in col- 
lege, I know from studying modern 
European history where the present 
national trend will lead us if per- 
mitted to proceed: a militarist 
society with military leadership 
domestically, and internationally, 
war. The presentation by the daily 
papers here in San Diego of news 


which is not new, news which is 
not news, news which is propa- 
ganda, and the complete and ef- 
fective blackout of information on 
what I, at least, consider to be 
important (UMT, peace congresses, 
etc.), has been discouraging. 
Therefore the proverbial breath of 
fresh air blew over me when a 
friend introduced me to your paper 
last month. I hope that you will 
be able to continue the fair re- 
porting and wonderful journalism 
which restored to me in some part 
the sense of basic human intelli- 
gence and goodness which I had 
rapidly been losing. J. Michael Tuve 


Fangs of depression 
E. PEPPERELL, MASS. 

The depression is beginning to 
creep into my*small town now, 
spreading fear with its ugly visage. 
First it struck textiles with its 
cruel fangs; then shoes; now paper, 
With every added industry stricken 
its poison will prove more virulent 
and far-reaching. One explanation 
of course is the fact that there ts 
no market. Capitalism must have 
an expanding market for prosperity. 

Al Amery 


Shadows of shame 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Atty. Gen. James P. McGranery 
Justice Department: 

Incredible. That is what I said, 
But the press insists that the gov- 
ernment of the U.S. is construct- 
ing on six separate sites concentr 
tion camps under the McCarran A 
Such construction can only remi 
one of the shameful past that as- 
sociated Germany with such camps 
and the guilt that must remain 
upon that nation forever, The U. 8. 
has had no such guilt. We, the 
citizens of the U.S., the successors 
to this good and clean history, want 
to keep it that way forever. Now 
it is in your power, and I plead 
with you, to please revoke all such 


orders for the construction of all 
the McCarran Act camps. 
David Lees 


He gave his strength : 
LONG BEACH, CALIF. 

This is to inform you that Kye 
Pugh of Yuma, Ariz., passed away 
on April 17, an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the GUARDIAN, about 65 
years old, a life-long worker tor 
human progress. A copper miner 
at Butte, Mont., for some years, 
where he contracted silicosis, he had 
been an invalid for several years. 
However, he gave his strength an@ 
what he could of his meager tn- 
come toward the welfare of his fel-' 
low workers regardless of race and 





color, Vv. Ware 
Report to Readers: A CONTRAST IN ARMS AND MISERY 
Free Grants 
. National Average Amount for “Develop- Percent ' Yearly 
‘COUNTRY Population Income Income Spent ment” of Back- of Budget Arms Cost 
Th Sq 4 (million) - (million) per head on Arms ward Areas for Arms per head 
e uangcerers 
U.S. A. (1952) 155.3 $277,984 $1,789 $65,296m. $ 33.6m. 73% $425 
BRITAIN (1951) 50.6 $ 31,556 $ 624 $ 4,172m. $109.2m., 38% $ 84 
FRANCE 41.9 $ 20,524 $ 624 $ 2,240m. NIL 30% $ 34 
The Have-Nots . 
INDIA 350 $ 10,600 $ 56 SOURCES: UN “Statistical Papers,” E/1, p. 1 
ba 8: U s 5.” E/1, p. 15 (Dept. of 
PAKISTAN 75 $ 3,780 $ 50 Econ.). Britain, Cmd. $195. p. al. “haben of Corecns 
INDONESIA 8@é $ 2,016 $ 25 Business,” Jan., 1952, (U.S. Dept. of Commerce). “Statis- 
PHILIPPINES 20 $ 896 $ 44 J tiques, Etudes Financieres,” July, 1951, Paris. 
SOUTH KOREA 20 $ 672 $ 33 NOTE: The above amounts are not strictly comparable, as 
THAILAND 18 $ 655.2 °* s 3h or ae one between countries — “Average In- 
IRAN 17 $ 1,428 $ 84 omnes joes no = _— — — higher — 
BURMA 17 \$ 618.8 $ 36 ee ee ee 
The "White Man's Burden" — how long will it last? 
United States citizens pay the average sum of $425.60 Asia per year. 
for arms this year, that is, 17 times the total annual in- The purpose of rearmament is “to prevent the spread 
come of the average Indonesian, and their yearly average of Communism.” The peoples in Asia desire higher liv- 
income exceeds 71 times the Indonesian average. ing standards instead of perpetual poverty, caused by the 
The three Western Powers alone spend on arms 2% arms race. 
times the total income that 600 million people receive in (From Peace News, intl. pacifist weekly, London, Feb. 22). 
a 
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CAMPAIGN OF TERROR AGAINST THE LAWYERS 





By Lawrence Emery 


No fear of judicial disfavor or public 


The vanishing right to legal defense 


unpopularity should restrain him [the 
lawyer] from the full discharge of his 
duty. —CANONS OF PROFESSIONAL 


2 ETHICS. 
S the five attorneys who defended 


Communist leaders in the first big 


Smith Act trial went to jail last month, 
thousands of Americans proud of their 
country’s traditions of justice were 
asking angrily: Has the U.S. climate 
reached a temperature in which Com- 
munists and other nonconformists in 
political trials can’t get lawyers to de- 
fend them? 


Last February pres. Whitney Seymour 


of the N.Y. City Bar Assn., in a letter 
to the N.Y. Times dismissing such 
claims as “false propaganda,” wrote: 


One of the main reasons the Com- 
munists have had trouble in certain in- 
stances in finding counsel... was that 
the Communists have in those cases failed 
to give assurances of freedom of action to 
the lawyers they approached. 

He was promptly contradicted by two 


noted attorneys. John Raeburn Green 
of St. Louis, who represented one of 
the 1949 Smith Act victims in a Su- 
preme Cout actidn, described his own 
experience as “directly to the contrary.” 
Although he had clearly stated his 
“utter disagreement with communism,” 
he said his client imposed no terms: 
“I had a completely free hand.” 


Thomas I. Emerson, Yale law pro- 


fessor who participated in pre-trial 
motions in the current N.Y. Smith Act 
trial, wrote that he had not been 
limited in any way by any conditions: 


oe: 


1 do not believe the N.Y. Bar can void 
its professional obligation in the Com- 
munist cases by reliance upon the theory 
that the Communists will insist upon 
terms which conscientious lawyers cannot 
accept, 


RACTICE VANISHED: A month be- 


ore Seymour made his assertion, an 


article in the Nation (12/29/51) report- 
ed the experience of Los Angeles at- 
torney Alexander H. Schullman, spe- 
eialist for 23 years in labor law with 


large and extensive practice. He hesi- 


tated considerably before he agreed to 
represent two defendants in the L.A. 
Smith Act trial. Said the Nation: 


In less time than it took Schullman to 
reach his decision, his law practice van- 
ished. Both labor and non-labor clients 
informed him in careful phrases that his 
legal services would not be required so long 
as he associated with and defended Com- 
munists, 


Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, a defendant 


in N.Y. also answered Seymour: 


About 200 leading members of the bar in 
various cities were reached. Long before 
any discussion of defense policy, the over- 
whelming majority of these men and women 
excluded themselves, Often they expressed 
sympathy with our constitutional right 
but declined the case on the grounds of 
possible serious economic and social con- 
sequences to themselves. 


A leading lawyer and well-known 


former public official had replied that 


if 


he became involved “I would have 


to leave this happy associaticn, dissolve 
my interest in this firm and open a new 
office.” Miss Flynn added that many 











Drawing by Fred Wright 
“He’s an investigator ... says we have 
subversive elements!” 








oe 


lawyers on a list submitted by the court 
had to be rejected: 
“We are not in a position to pay $500 


a day even for a resurrected Clarence 
Darrow.” 


“EVERYTHING RIGGED”: Steve Nel- 
son, defendant in a pending Smith Act 
trial in Pittsburgh, reported that “over 
730 law firms approached either in per- 
son or by mail in Pittsburgh and Phila- 
delphia all refused to deferd us.” He 
cited some typicai refusals: 

“You just haven't got the money I'd 
want to take such a case.” 

“You have no chance. Your case is hope- 
less. The judges, the courts, everything is 
rigged against you.” 

“I'm not ready to give up my practice 
and become a crusader.” 

“Look what happened to Schlesinger [an 
attorney associated with the defense]. He 
got arrested.” ’ 
Nelson said pleas to the American 

Bar Assn. and Civil Liberties Union in 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh produced 
no willing lawyers. 


ABDICATION: In its report on civil 
liberties at its 1951 annual convention, 
the Natl. Lawyers Guild had this to say: 
Lower court judges who ran successful 
political trials resulting in convictions have 
been promoted to higher courts, Prosecutors 
who have successfully prosecuted targets 
of hate-mongers have been promoted to the 
bench. Judges who have failed to go along 
with zealous, ambition-driven U.S. attor- 
neys have been denounced by them, by 
the press, threatened with impeachment, 
The American Bar Assn, has indirectly 
condoned this conduct by voicing its ap- 
proval of many of the appointments. Di- 
rectly, it has launched a drive for political 
qualifications [periodic loyalty tests] of 
lawyers. ... Fear of hostile bar associa- 
tions, unfriendly courts and the loss of 
clients ... has led to the shameful ab- 
dication of lawyers in the fight for civil 
liberties. The politically persecuted do not 
even get the basic protection of counsel. 
And even in the Supreme Court itself there 
are judges with political ambitions outside 
the bench, sensitive to present § anti- 
libertarian feeling, and incapable of the 
strength to restore the nation to sanity. 
Thus, the bar and the judiciary have come 
to reflect the weaknesses of the society. 
They cannot be relied on to guard our lib- 
erties, but must themselves be reformed as 
part of the process of restoration. : 
Many state and local bar associations 
have rejected the A.B.A. proposal for 
periodic loyalty oaths on pain of dis- 
barment; the N.Y. City Bar Assn. noted: 
The establishment of the oath require- 
ment might lessen the freedom of the Bar 
to accept the responsibility of represent- 
ing unpopular causes. [A solemn obliga- 
tion of all lawyers is “never to reject, for 
any consideration personal to himself, the 
cause of the defenseless or oppressed.”] 


THE DARK TRAGEDY: Supreme 
Court Justice William O. Douglas has 
also noted the intimidation of the legal 
profession; in an article in the N.Y. 
Times magazine (1/12/52) he wrote: 

Fear even strikes at lawyers and the bar. 

Those accused of illegal Communist ac- 

tivity—all presumed innocent, of course, un- 

til found guilty—have difficulty getting 
reputable lawyers to defend them. Lawyers 
have talked with me about it. Many are 
worried. Some could not volunteer their 
services, for if they did they would lose 
clients and their firms would suffer. Others 

could not volunteer because if they did 

they would be dubbed “subversive” by their 

community and put in the same category 
as those they would defend, This is a dark 
tragedy. : 

The dark tragedy has already siruck 
many a lawyer with disbarment, trials 
for perjury, jail sentences for contempt 
and even prosezution under the Smith 
Act itself for mere association with 
Communists. In 1948 Seattle attorney 


THE 5 LAWYERS JAILED BY MEDINA AFTER FIRST FOLEY SQ. TRIAL 
A. J. Isserman, G. W. Crockett, Richard Gladstein, Harry Sacher, Louis McCabe 


John Caughlan, vizgorcus defender vf 
progressive causes—especially active in 
opposition to a Washington State 
counterpart of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities-——-was tricd 
for perjury because two vears earlier 
he testified in a naturalization proceed- 
ing that he was not and never had been 
a CP member. He was acquitted. 


THE VICTIMS: In 1949 Ben Margolis, 
Los Angeles attorney, represented four 
persons in a court action seeking to 
direct them to answer questions con- 
cerning Communist accivity and records 
before a federal grand jury. Margolis 
was himself ordered io the witness 
stand and asked if he were a Commu- 
nist; he aggued that if he answered 
“No” he might be liable to a perjury 
charge as in the Caughlan case; if 
“Yes,” to Smith Act*prosecution. He was 
cited for contempt and forced, over 
strenuous objection, to continue the 
case in custody of a U.S. Marshal. 
In Pittsburgh attorneys Hyman 
Schlesinger and M. Y. Steinberg had 
to fight efforts to disbar them on the 
mere accusation that they were Com- 
munists. Maurice Braverman, Baltimore 





Louisville Courier Journal 


STAR WITNESS 


attorney who represented the CP in 
the Maryland-D.C. reg.on tor several 
years, is now under conviction for 
Smith Act violation. In a motion seek- 
ing to sever nis case from the other five 
defendants—it was denied—he wrote: 
Beyond the very important issues of free- 
dom of speech, press and association pre- 
sented in Smith Act cases, we have here 
the issue of the freedom and independence 
of an attorney practising his profession. I 
was brought into the dragnet of alleged 
political conspiracy—where the essence of 
the charge is association—solely for the 
reason that I associated or met with some 
of -the other defendants. Every overt act 
recited in the indictment that relates to 
me is an act of mere association—some- 
thing a lawyer cannot reasonably avoid. 
Public clamor supported by bar assn. 
resolutions against lawyers who defend 
Communists or who represent left-wing 
clients, threatened economic sanctions, fear 
of loss of clients and of unfavorable reac- 
tions, have created a situation where it 
is very difficult to secure counsel. My own 
case is a specific example. I have ap- 
proached many attorneys in Baltimore seek- 
ing separate counsel for myself and IT have 
appealed to the Bar Assn. in Baltimore 
City for help in securing counsel but with 
no results. 


“TYRANNY” IN FOLEY SQ.: The five 
defense attorneys in the 1949 Smith Act 
trial, now serving one- to. six-month 


The law in Argentina 

Civil liberties in the U.S. could use 
a round-the-clock watchdog committee 
such as they have in Argeniina, where 
the League for the Rights of Man—cor- 
responding roughly to our Natl. Lawyers 
Guild—keeps one or two lawyers stand- 
ing by in continuous shifts. Any poli- 
tical cases are taken up by the lawyers 
on duty. Few are ever paid. 

Though operating under Peron’s tight 
dictatorship, Argentine lawyers in scene 
respects have it easier. None is dis- 
barred for handling political cases 
(though they share the risk of jail with 
all oppositionists). Few lose clients, even 
among conservative businessmen, be- 
cause they defend radicals. 

Used to dictatorship, Argentines are 
still shocked by the costliness of justice 
in the U.S. where the cost of an appeal, 
including the printing of the record, 
must be borne by the appellant. 


Elmer Bendiner 





jail terms for contempt of ccurt, were 
summarily sentenced by triul judge 
Harold Medina without notice vr hear- 
ing; Rule 42(b) of the Federal Rules 
of Criminal Procedure provides: 
- - . If the contempt charged involves 
disrespect to or criticism of a judge, that 
judge ts disqualified from presiding at the 


trial or hearing except with the defendant’s 
consent, 


Frank Serri, former head of the 
Kings Co. (N.Y.) Criminal Bar Assn. 
and now a defense attorney in the cur- 
rent Smith Act trial, in March, 1950, 
wrote in his association’s bulletin that 
Medina’s sentencing was “an indefen- 
sible blunder’ and called such use of 
the contempt power “tyranny.” 


THE PRICE IS PAID: Medina said the 
lawyers had “conspired” to commit con- 
tempt and without the ‘conspiracy” he 
“would have overlooked or at most 
merely reprimanded” the acts tor which 
he punished them. But Feceral Judge 
Carroli C. Hincks, presiding at disbar- 
ment proceedings brought against two 
of the sentenced lawyers, Harry Sacher 
and Abraham isserman, tuur:d no con- 
Spiracy proved; he threw out that 
charge, nevertheless disbarring Sacher 
permanently and Isscrman for two 
years. He went out of his way to assert 
that no trace of “moral turpitude” was 
apparent in the beniv or of Sacher, 
who was guilty of an “excess of zeal.” 
An earlier ruling on disbarment by the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit asserts: 

Disbarment is fitting only when the at- 
torney has been guilty of corrupt conduct; 
of some attempt toe suborn a witness, or 
to bribe a juror, or to forge a document, 
or to embezzle clients’ property, or other 
things abhorrent to honest and fair dealing. 
Isserman’ was also disbarred in his 

home state of New Jersey; 3Seorge W. 
Crockett Jr., another of the five, faces 
disciplinary action in his tome state 
of Michigan. The Detroit Chapter 91 
the Natl. Lawyers Guild and the Wol- 
verine Bar Assn., of which Crockett is 
a member, studied the contempt case 
and unanimously rescived te give “full 
support to the defense” of Crockett. 
The organizations he!d that “a free bar 
under the Damouviean sword of intem- 
perate contempt procedure is an inipos- 
sibility.” 

VOICES FROM THE PAST: Many are 
today not prepared to pay the price, 
but there are still some who are. There 
are those like the late Harold Ickes who 
was grieved because his health and age 
prevented him from joining counsel in 
the current Smiih Aci trial 4n New 
York.. He wrote: 


it has not been my custom to run away 
from any fighting in the public interest. 
This is the most important issue that has 
been put up to me for decision, at least 
of a public nature, during my lifetime. 1 
dearly wish that I might engage in this des- 
perate fight to protect our liberties from 
further whittling by a sinister and ruth- 
less, although frightened foe. Jf I were ten 
years younger I would take whatever risks 
might be involved and go in with you. 
And there are those like Royal Wilbur 

France who on Jan. 14 this year wrote 
to Harry. Sacher: 

It was with deep regret that I read of 
your disbarment. ... Although I aban- 
doned the active practice of law a num- 
ber of years ago in favor of the more or 
less cloistered life of a college professor, 
the trend in American life represented by 
your disbarment is leading me to consider 
an early return to active practice, 
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Steel mess is part 
of get-labor drive 


(Continued from Page 1) 


’ (where the increase could be passed 
on); 80% to consumer industries like 


auto, homebuilding and other construc- 
tion, which face declining demand and 
would not pay the increase. 

The major companies in fact indi- 
cated “they will not take advantage of 
the government's authorization to boost 





PHILIP MURRAY 
Well, where do we go from here.... 


steel prices $3 a ton immediately,” 
(N.Y. World Telegram, 4/29). The steel 
industry holdout begged for a strike. 
(When Philip Murray ordered his* men 
back to work at the President’s demand 
following the brief walkout after Judge 
Pine’s decree that the seizure was ille- 
gal, U.S. Steel, giant of the industry, 
briefly attempted a lockout.) 


PREVENTING LOOSENESS: A strike 
would help get rid of steel surpluses. 
Steel inventories have risen 8 million 
tons in the last year. National Steel’s 
E. T. Weir said (4/29) a “very definite 
surplus” may develop in the next 12 
months. A WSJ survey (5/1) found that 
“few industries will be pinched imme- 
diately” if the strike continued. The 
Journal of Commerce, explaining (5/1) 
“business calm” in face of the strike 
threat, said: 

If the strikes last for two or three weeks, 
it is likely that it will prevent the ap- 
pearance of any looseness in the steel sup- 
ply during the third quarter, and possibly 
even in the fourth quarter. ... Prior to 
the new crisis in steel, manufacturers had 
begun to predict a drop in the rate of steel 
ingot output during the latter half of this 
year, owing to the rise of new capacity; 
and the slowing down of consumer pur- 
chases. Some steel executives had even 
forecast a drop in production to about 
85% of capacity by next Jan. 1. 

A strike might also enable industry 
to deal a fatal blow to the weakened 
labor movement—a hope more likely 
of achievement against Murray’s union, 
subservient to the Administration, than 
against a John L. Lewis. The Journal 
of Commerce (5/2), blandly conceding 
the correctness of the CIO contention 
that pay raises could come out of excess 
profits not only in steel but in all in- 
dustry, said the raises would then be 
compensated by reduction of tax in- 
come and the government would be the 
real loser. But industry was determined 
to expand its excess profit margins, not 
reduce them, and had long been girding 
for its showdown with labor scheduled 
for 1953 when the arms boom would be 
tapering off. (John L. Lewis warned 
last year that this showdown was com- 
ing, urged labor to stop relying on gov- 
ernment and build up its own strength. 
His plea went unheeded.) 


MR. SMITH ACTS: While labor had 
little with which to meet the offensive, 
industry mobilized its coalition in Con- 
gress, the Administration, organs of 
public opinion, for a drive to abolish 
outright collective bargaining, key re- 
form of the Roosevelt era. In Congress, 
Rep. Howard Smith (D-W. Va.), author 
of the Smith Act and the 1941 Smith 
Connally Act, introduced a bill pro- 





viding indefinite extension of the 80- 
day cooling-off period called for in the 
Taft-Hartley Act. If union and man- 
agement failed to agree before expira- 
tion of the T-H injunction, a federal 
court would appoint receivers for both 
industry and union, the receivers being 
barred from making any changes in 
wages or working conditions, thus freez- 
ing the situation on management’s 
terms. It would end collective bar- 
gaining (long by-passed and weakened 
by labor reliance on government), 
prohibit strikes in major industries. 
Passage of the Smith bill or any- 
thing like it would provide the instru- 
ment for an over-all crackdown on 
labor by an Eisenhower if he became 
President. The great financial groups 
mobilizing against labor were also 
spearheading the Eisenhower candidacy 
—the Morgans, the Rockefellers, Gug- 
genheims, DuPonts, Mellon, Kuhn Loeb, 
But as Eisenhower drew even with Taft 
in delegates to the Republican con- 
vention, his managers expressed fear 
that when he returns home “he will 
say something that will minimize his 
present popularity” (James Reston, 
NYT, 5/4). The candidacy’s true char- 
acter had to be kept under wraps. 


Wild charges, new curtains 
HE recession and the need for more 
pump-priming multiplied Washing- 

ton’s problems abroad as at home. Fear 
of a let-down imperiling immense ap- 
propriations needed for pump-priming 
was one factor in Washington’s dilemma 
in Korea. It feared to make peace but 
the strength of the other side was a 
powerful counter to plans for renewal 
and extension of the war. That such 
plans were still harbored was suggested 
by David Lawrence (5/2) who said 
the U.S. had delivered dn ultimatum 
in Korea which “might easily lead to 
a showdown in world affairs.” 

Blocked abroad, Washington turned 
its wrath on Chinese here at home. 
The Treasury Dept. indicted the only 
progressive Chinese newspaper in the 
U.S. (China Daily News, N.Y.), and 
three Chinese laundry operators on 
charges of ex‘urting money from Chi- 
nese to aid Pesing. (The century-old 
practice of Chinese here sending money 
to relatives in China has been ex- 
ploited by Chiang Kai-shek agents in 
Hong Kong to whip up anti-Peking 
feeling and line their own pockets.) 

In the UN’s Narcotics Commission the 
U.S. planned to press charges that 
Peking is “the major narcotics con- 
trol problem” in the world. Leading 
China Lobbyists including representa- 
tives of Morgan’s Natl. City Bank set 
up an “Aid Refugee Chinese Intel- 
lectuals” Committee to preserve 


.a large body of trained and com- 


petent Chinese in communities outside the 
borders of China which could be available 
to the Chinese people when freedom re- 
turns to that unhappy land [Dean Rusk, 
former Asst. Secy. of State, now head of the 
Rockefeller Foundation]. 








Action, Paris 
I do business with Moscow. 
Tails, I go broke.” 


“Heads, 


CLANG: Washington’s fear of the 
“Iron Curtain’s” trade drive, and of 
the effect of U.S. citizens’ contact on 
any level with the socialist world, was 
reflected in a State Dept. order ban- 
ning all travel to Russia and Eastern 
Europe (travel in China already was 


forbidden). Lord Boyd Orr, former head 
of the UN Food & Agriculture Org. 
and leading British delegate to the 
Moscow Economic Conference, said it 
“succeeded far beyond their [British] 
expectations” (Nation, 5/3). 

British businessmen were still wing- 
ing to Moscow to do business, The con- 
ference was still getting wide coverage 
in West Europe, where reseitment 
against the U.S. Congress’ “Buy Amer- 
ican” drive grew with the economic 
crisis. Belgium became the first U.S. 
ally to retaliate with a new tariff 
against U.S. goods. 
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We got tired of writing this head, 
decided to let the-Times do it this 
week. 


T= toughest of the immediate prob- 

lems centered in Germany. Re‘lect- 
ing the position of West Europe’s anti- 
Communist Social Democratic move- 
ments, the British Labour Party’s natl. 
executive voted unanimously for Brit- 
ish participation in 4-power talks with 
Moscow on free all-German elections. 
In Bonn, the Intl. Socialist Confer- 
ence urged immediate Western talks 
with the U.S:S.R. Earlier Chancellor 
Adenauer ‘himself suggested such talks, 
causing Paris’ Le Monde to comment 
that if he lets himself speak thus it 
is because 

-..+ he must be so assured of U.S. sup- 

port that he feels himself able to do with- 

out the “European” policy of which he has 
till now been the fervent champion. 

In the Bonn Parliament the Free 
Democrats and the German Party, 
which with Adenauer’s Christian Demo- 
crats form the government coalition, 
caustically denounced the “peace con- 
tract” Adenauer is negotiating with the 
Allies. Adenauer must have their votes 
if the “contract” and its companion 
pact bringing West Germany into NATO 
by the back door are to go through. 
The British have refused to make fur- 
ther concessions to German demands 
which would satisfy these parties. 


VOTE FOR PEACE: The strength of 
the Socialist anti-rearmament position 
was demonstrated in Hesse where local 
elections gave the Socialists 38.5% of 
the vote to 175% for the Christian 
Democrats. The three Western powers 
were reported readying a reply to the 
latest Soviet note in which they would 
“be prepared to confer’ with Moscow 
on German unification but would de- 
mand that a UN or international com- 
mission inspect both East and West 
Germany as a prior condition cven to 
talking about elections. 

Le Monde’s reaction to Secy. Ache- 
son’s attack on Soviet negotiation 
offers as “golden apples of discord” 
was a renewed plea for some explana- 
tion by Washington of what it is aim- 
ing at. It complained of Acheson’s 

... Unprecision concerning the final aims 
of U.S. policy and the means of realizing 
them. . . . Nothing stands in the way of 
engaging in talks with the East, of seeking 
whether a deal is possible. .. . The “peace- 
ful actions” which U.S. leaders await on 
the part of the U.S.S.R. are, let us have 
no doubt about it, considerable concessions 
such as the Kremlin would regard as 
capitulation. 


PROGRESSIVE PARTY 


PP well over the 
. e e 
top in Michigan 
Two months ago the House Un- 
American Activities Committee held 
hearings in Detroit. After the inquisi- 
tion came the firings; Walter Reuther 
seized control of Ford Local 600, pro- 
gressive stronghold; Gov. G Mennen 
Williams signed the Trucks Bill to 
register or jail “communists.” 
Michigan in that setting became a 
test of Progressive Party strength. To 
get on the ballot the PP needed 9,800 
signatures on a petition. No more than 
35% could come from any one county; 
there had to be at least 100 signatures 
from each of 10 counties, 


Last week PP exec. secy. Jerry Shore 
drove to Lansing with 14,000 signa- 
tures, was met on the capitol steps by 
some women who had raced irom 
Berrien with 250 more (they had al- 
ready gathered over 1,600.) The PP had 
topped requirements by almost 5,000. 


FORD SPEED-UP: In all, 400 canvas- 
sers went out on the petition drive. 
They gathered signatures in front of 
Detroit dept. stores, in factories, homes 
and shops. At the River Rouge plant it 


took one hour for 11 canvassers to get, 
500 Ford workers’ signatures; in ion & 


town Lansing three canvassers got 

in two hours. Al Leonard, a Negro auto 
worker from Detroit, led all canvassers 
with a total of 650. 

Robert E. Jones and his wife Dr. 
Margaret Bradley sparked the drive in 
Berrien, Shirley Foster in Flint, Hugh 
and Hester DeLacy in the western 
counties, Edna Squieres in St. Jcs°ph, 
Virginia Glen, Grand Rapids, Dorothy 
Marsh, Leah Love and Rev. Charles A. 
Hill in Wayne, Oakland and Macomb 
counties. 

For the PP across the nation; Michi- 
gan was a test, a model and a boost. 


NEGRO CONFERENCE SET: The fight 
for national representation of 15 million 
Negroes (now limited to 2 Cong.ess- 
men) is to be carried to the midwest 
in a “Conference on Negro People and 
the Peace Election Campaign,” set for 
May 10 at Chicago’s Quincy Club. 


~ 





REV. CHARLES HILL 
They went over the top 


Keynoter will be Rev. Charles A. Hill, 
chairman of Detroit’s Baptist Minis- 
terial Alliance, vice-chairman of the 
Michigan PP. The _ conference in 
its call plainly declares that ‘no Prcsi- 
dential candidate of the two old parties 
has shown any genuine concern for 
civil rights,” as increasing numbers of 
Negro spokesmen hint at a big-scale 
breakaway from the old parties by Ne- 
gro voters. In announcing the confcer- 
ence Willard B. Ransom of Indianapolis, 
chairman of the PP Natl. Committee 
to Elect Negroes to Public Office, said: 


“It is now quite clear that two parties 
dedicated to warlike policies and to sup- 
port of colonialism abroad cannot and will 


not support the fight for freedom of the 
Negro people at home.” 
He outlined the partisan and non- 
partisan aspects of the compaign: 
“First we will rally support of the only 
eandidates who do show concern for civil 
rights and a peaceful world4+—Vincent Hal- 
linan and Mrs, Charlotta Bass on the Pro- 
gressive Party ticket. Second, we will help 
elect Negro candidates to all levels of pub- 
lic office, in the Congress, in state and city 
legislatures, to the courts, and urge ap- 
pointments to high office. These two fights 
are intimately connected.” 


THEY LIKE VINCE: On April 18 hd 4a 
e 


Bloomington, Ill., Pantagraph head 
a news story: TAFT OUTDRAWS IKE 
AT ISNU; HALLINAN SURPRISE 
WRITE-IN. 

The item recorded results of an un- 
Official preferential primary poll con- 
ducted at Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity by the College League of Women 
Voters. Of candidates listed on the 
ballot, Taft beat Eisenhower 217 to 202, 
Kefauver won over Stevenson 128 to 75. 
The write-in vote was: Hallinan 34, 
MacArthur 9, Sen. Paul Douglas 5, 
Henry Wallace 2, Norman Thomas 2, 
Truman 2, Justice Wm. O. Douglas 1. 
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A WAY TO END ALL WARS 

have never been able to outlaw 
war, Could women? Since the first cave- 
fire women have been the Peace Ambas- 
sadors of the, home and family! And 
never by war. Not peace at any price— 


Men 


but peace without bloodshed! BET 
YOUR LIFE! Somehow — some day ~ 

WOMEN will outlaw war! 
Chicago Daily News 


PEACE 


a 
In Washington State 
enn ege e 
it's Initiative 183 
ee E are three women who are tired 
of war.” That’s how a mimeo- 
graphed leaflet published in Belling- 
ham, Wash., last week began. It was 
signed Mrs. Moria Thomas, Mrs. Ruby 
Davis, Mrs. Patricia Cary, three Bell- 
ingham mothers whose sons are in 
Korea. Attached to the leaflet was a 
legal form for signature to Initiative 
Measure No. 183, entitled: 
AN ACT to petition Congress to declare 
a policy of the United States to live in 
Peaceful co-existence with other nations 
and to call a conference of the heads of 


leading nations to negotiate a settlement 
of existing differences. 


The petition would put the question 
of peace on the ballot Nov. 4, for vote 
by the people in Washington State. 
Tacoma and other Washington cities 
reported that other groups were con- 
sidering the new peace proposal opened 
up by 183. 

Address for the Bellingham group: 
Committee for Initiative 183, Box 164, 
Bellingham, Wash. 


PTA FOR NEGOTIATION: Peace sen- 
timent was stirring in the midwest too. 
The Illinois Parents Teachers Assn., 
convening in Chicago, declared 
. its faith that war ts not Inevitable 
and that no differences exist between na- 
tions anywhere in the world which cannot 
be resolved through the process of peace- 
ful negotiation. 


The PTA, representing 500,000 mem- 
bers, called on the President, Secy. of 
State Acheson and U.S. delegates to the 
UN “to proclaim these principles [for 
peaceful negotiation] publicly, and to 
take steps toward their achievement.” 
Other convention actions put PTA on 
record against universal military train- 
ing, racial segregation in schools, 
teachers’ loyalty oaths and other in- 
roads against academic freedom. 


PEACEMAKERS MAY 30: “All people 
who believe in non-violent living and 
action” were called to a national con- 
ference to reactivate the “Peacemaker 
Movement” May 30-June 1 in Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. The conference poses 
this question: “Should non-payment of 
taxes for ‘war be a definite Peacemaker 
discipline?” It will discuss 
«++ programs of civil disobedience, non- 
payment of war taxes, demonstrations 
against militarism, community building, 
international fellowship [in relation to the] 
non-violent society of brotherhood. 
METHODIST PEACE PLANKS: The 
Methodist Church, opening its quad- 
rennial convention in San Francisco, 
received several peace recommenda- 
tions from the Methodist Federation for 
Social Action. The Federation had just 
wound up its own three-day panel on 
civil liberties at which Dr. Willard 
Uphaus, co-chairman of the American 
Peace Crusade, said of his experiences 
at the Warsaw Peace Conference: 

“For the first time I fell fully into the 
pattern, the passion, the rhythm of the 
heart of humanity. I went to Warsaw out 
of a feeling of Christian responsibility and 
came back a better man.” 


THE LAW 


High Court decision 
weds church & state 


ae William O. Douglas, usually 

a spokesman for the Supreme Court 
liberal minority, wrote the majority 
opinion last week upholding the prac- 
tice of public schools releasing children 
for private, sectarian religious instruc- 
tion. He wrote: 

“The First Amendment ... does not say 
that in every and all respects there shall 
be a separation of church and state.” 
The 6-3 decision left only. Justices 

Black, Frankfurter and Jackson dis- 
senting. Jackson said the day the U.S. 

. ceases to be free for irreligion, it will 
cease to be free for religion except for the 
sect that can win political power. 

Under the N.Y. State Law which 
served as the test case in the Supreme 
Court decision, a pupil who declines re- 
ligious instruction must stay behind in 
school. Jackson said that the school 
then “serves as a temporary jail for a 
pupil who will not go to church.” 


ILLINOIS PRECEDENT: dustice Black 
in his dissent referred to an ealier case 
which had ruled that Illinois could not 
“channel children into sectarian class- 
es; yet that is exactly what the court 
holds New York can do.” 





Proponents of released time had re- 
jected an earlier compromise that would 
let all children out of school early cne 
day a week so that those who wanted 
to take religious training could do so; 
others could take what secular~train- 
ing their parents might want, or else 
have additional playtime. The Greater 
N.Y. Coordinating Committee on Re- 
leased Time argued that with such a 
choice “secularism” would gain. 

Justice Douglas dismayed even his 
most ardent supporters. While for the 
N.Y. Daily Compass he remained ‘our 
favorite candidate for President,” pub- 
lisher T. O. Thackrey chided him for his 
“capacity for rationalizing an occasion- 
al grievous error.” 


ROMAN DOUBLE-TALK: Tie High 
Court ruling was a victory for the Natl. 
Catholic Educational Assn. which has 
put on most of the pressure for released 
time, claiming nowever to “believe in 
the public schools,” in paying taxes to 
support them, and in their “expansion.” 





The council of Protestants & Other 
Americans United for Separation of 
Church & State challenged these state- 
ments of the Catholic Church positica 
as “out of line with many clearly- 
observed practices of the Church,” 
pointing out that: 

e The Church's canon law 1374 says: 
“Catholic children may not attend [schools] 
which are open also to non-Catholics” ex- 
cept in special circumstances where it may 
be “tolerated” under “instructions from 
the Holy See.” 

e@ In one of many such statements pub- 
lished under imprimatur and never repudi- 
ated, Father Paul Blakely wrote: “Our first 
duty to the public school is not to pay 
taxes for its maintenance.” 

e In Pierz, Minn., last year Catholic 
layman Henry Gau was excommunicated 
for supporting a proposal to build a public 
school. 

@ Catholics’ “duty te take an active in- 
terest In public schools” takes “too often the 
form of infiltration, resulting in changing 
their character. . . . POAU has received 
hundreds of documented complaints from 
all parts of the country, and 11 different 
court actions are now pending to rectify 
some of the most flagrant situations.” 


Wide Rosenberg Case 
interest on W. Coast 


RACvVED by the GUARDIAN’s articles 
on the Rosenberg Case, Mrs. Sophie 


Davidson, a Los Angeles pharmacist, 
.ier 72-year-old mother, a needle trades 
worker and two housewives got together 
two and a half months ago to form the 
L.A. Committee to Secure Justice in 
the Rosenberg Case. Last month they 
invited the GUARDIAN’s special re- 
porter William A. Reuben, author of the 
Rosenberg series, to come to L.A. 

Last week, what had been a seven- 
day tour was winding up as a month’s 
tour. Interest snowballed beyond expec- 
tation up and down the coast, GUAR- 
DIAN’s L.A. correspondent June Can- 
nan writes. In ten days in L. A. Reuben 
addressed 20 meetings; 1,000 persons at- 
tended one, at the Park V:2w Manor 
Hotel. A lunch meeting with Sam Gach, 
publisher of the Voice, largest West 
Coast Anglo-Jewish paper, resulted in 
financial contribution and a request 
for by-lined articles on the case. Scores 
of protests have been sent to the Presi- 
dent and local Congressmen. 


25 COMMITTEES GOING: Commit- 
tees are now functioning in Long Beach, 


Santa Monica, Hollywood and the Sin - 


Fernando Valley. They have distributed 





Fate . 
Rosenberg appeal June 7 
Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, sentenced 

to death on a charge of giving atomic 

secrets to the Soviet Union, were given 

a month’s delay until June 7 to file 

their appeal with the Supreme Court. 

The stay was granted by Justice Rob- 

ert H. Jackson; Morton Sobell, who was 

sentenced to 30 years, was included in 
the order. The delay may mean that 
the Supreme Court will not act on the 
case until the fall calendar—but there 
is no certainty. 
& sail 





4,000 copies of Reuben’s Rosenberg 
pamphlet, collected 1,000 names on a 
Friend of the Court petition. 

The first San Francisco meeting ad- 
dressed by Reuben drew 350 persons 
who contributed over $700. A press con- 
ference next morning brought out, 
among others, the S.F. Chronicle and 
the Jewish Telegraphic Agency. 

In New York last week the national 
Rosenberg committee (246 Fifth Av., 
Rm. 441) announced that local defense 
groups had been formed in 25 cities, 
and plans are set for committees in 20 
more cities. For two months, not a day 
has passed in New York without a 
neighborhood meeting. 

On the night of April 30, 30 volun- 
teers distributed a fact-sheet on the 
case outside Ebbets Field in Brooklyn, 
where 35,000 turned out to mark the 
fourth anniversary of Israel’s indepen- 
dence. Two distributozs were arrested 
and fined for “disorderly conduct.” One 
is a woman of 65 who weighs 110 
pounds. The committee denounced the 
police attempt to “interfere with the 
lawful efforts to make the long-sup- 
pressed facts in the case public,” filed 
an appeal. The distributors reported 
many expressions of sympathy and se- 
rious interest in the case. 


CALIFORNIA 


8 L. A. cops indicted 
by jury for beatings 


Police brutality is standard in most ° 


U.S. cities; nothing much is ever 
done about it. But in Los Angeles a 
particularly savage beating given seven 


youths last Christmas, during a drink-’ ' 


ing party attended by upwards of 100 
cops, angered a judge; he denounced 
the affair, demandeS®a grand jury probe 
and got it. By last week, after question- 
ing 79 witnesses, the jury indicted eight 
policemen, including a-lieutenant, for 
“assault with force likely to do great 
bodily harm”—a felony. The jury also 
recommended departmental discipline 
for every sergeant and lieutenant pre- 
sent at the time of the beatings; criti- 
cized the police dept. in general; hinted 
that some witnesses it heard might be 
indicted for perjury. 

During the probe some 30 persons, 
emboldened by action at long .ast, filed 
additional complaints of brutality. The 
Police Commissioners took tiiem under 
study, and the grand jury promised to 


turn its attention next to at least one 
of them. 


PAINFUL FOR PARKER: With the 
heat on, Police Chief William H. Parker 
suspended two other cops accused of 
beating with a gun-butt a suspect 
whose home they entered without the 
formality of a warrant; felony c.m- 
plaints were later issued against them, 
At least two suits for damages, one 
totaling $310,000, have been filed azainst 
the police since the probe started. While 
the probe was on, Chief Parker ord.red 
a drastic shake-up of the dept. in:olv- 
ing 49 officers and employes, includ.ng 
some top brass. 


Eyeing the situation for possible vio- 
lation of federal law, the FBI sent re- 
ports of 20 cases of police vio'ence to 
Washington for study. Meanwhile Paik- 
er and two of his predecessors were 
asked to explain a “big wa. ” of $440,< 
000 for a new police building. 


CASUAL MAYHEM: But there was still 
police violence in L.A. On April 23 an 
off-duty cop thought another motorist 
’ trying to force him off che road, 
cop brought the other car to a halt, 
...vt its driver dead when. he said, he 
lunged at him. The victim was un- 
armed, turned out to be a veteran draw- 
ing full disability compensation for war 
injuries. 

Footnote: whenever a major U.S. city 
blows its police dept. wide open for 
brutalities, it is news. Few if any news- 
papers beyond the immediate region 
have reported the story. 


‘LATIN AMERICA 


Cuba gives N.G. man 
Peronistic welcome 


GUARDIAN's Elmer Bendiner, home 

last week after a 7-week Latin 
American tour, added a postcript to 
the story of his jailing in Argentina 
(GUARDIAN, April 16). The sequel 
came in Cuba, still bristling with guns 
a month after Col. Fulgencio Batista’s 
seizure of power on the eve of elections 
he was set to lose. 

In a second customs inspection at 
Havana after Bendiner had been swift- 
ly cleared at Camaguey, police claimed 
to find suspect documents (one was 
a Maxim Gorky book). Armed with 
tommyguns, they drove him to head- 
quarters where he was questioned with 
some 20 armed soldiers surrounding 
him, his luggage and papers scattered 
over the floor. A dove appearing along 
with the image of Christ in a photo of 
a Brazilian religious rite brought a 
shout of triumph from the chief: 
“That’s their sign!” 

The “questioning” ended when with- 
out warning the police chief winded 
Bendiner with a blow in the solar 
plexus and, while he reeled against a 
wall, hit him again. Then Bendiner was 
led off to a cell. 


PAGE THE FBI: Hours later other 


. police officers, polite, offered apologies, 


admitted they found no “communism” 
in what he had been carrying, released 
him. Next day Bendiner talked with a 
UP reporter from his hotel in Havana. 

The reporter had already filed his 
story but called to see if there was any- 
thing he could do. Bendiner said there 
was. The police had not returned all 
his documents. Maybe UP could help. 
The reporter said it would be simplest 
to call the U.S. Embassy and ask for 
the FBI. He added: 

“They know all about you. That's where 

T got a lot of the information.” 

Suddenly the phone went dead for ten 
minutes. Contact resumed, the reporter 
said inspectors at Camaguey had been 
alarmed by Bendiner’s books. The other 
books he carried were of so innocuous a 
type that he clearly owed his second 
Latin American jail visit to Gorky. 


a 
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CALENDAR 


New York 


PLAY DUPLICATE BRIDGE in 
Greenwich Village., Sat., May 17, 
8:30 p.m. Prizes. Refreshments. For 
reservations call Ann McCann, AL 











5-2314. Benefit 1st A.-D.-Village 
American Labor Party. 
Los Angeles 





“END OF A DAY,” French classic 
directed by Julien Duvivier; also, 
“THE STEPS OF AGE.” Vincent 
Sherman, guest speaker. Fri., May 
16, 8 p.m. Adm: 65c. First Unitarian 
Church, 2936 W. 8th St. 





“THE U.S. AND THE UNITED 
NATIONS,” by MARTIN HALL; one 
of the best in an extremely worth- 
while lecture series; 8:15 p.m., 
Thurs., May 15. First Unitarian 
Church. Adm: 60c. 





THIRD ANNUAL MEXICAN-JEWISH 
FRIENDSHIP FIESTA, Sat., May 17, 
8 p.m., Straus Auditorium, 213 N. 
Soto St. Mexican and Jewish food 
— tacos, gefulte fish, enchiladas, 
knishes, chile, kugel. Dancing, en- 
tertainment. Program featuring 
FREEDOM STAGE in scene from 
“Longitude 49.” Adm: 75c. Auspices: 
Eastside Committee for Inter- 
cultural Friendship. 


TODAY’S NEWS ANALYZED with 
discussion in town meeting tradi- 
tion. MARTIN HALL, every Mon- 
day night at ASP Council, 7410 
Sunset, 8 p.m. GR 4188. Don.: 60c. 


A.S.P. PRESENTS its 3rd mofithly 
News Forum. Sidney Roger, well- 
known news commentator will speak 
on “THE PRICE OF HYSTERIA.” 
Wed, May 14, 8 p.m., 1561 Fillmore 
St. Donation: 50c. 











NEW YORK 








Attend the ; 
AMERICAN 


LABOR PARTY 
ELECTION RALLY 


MADISON 
SQUARE 
GARDEN 


TUESDAY, 
MAY 13 7:30 p.m, 


HEAR 


VINCENT HALLINAN 
for President of U.S. 


CHARLOTTA BASS 
* for Vice-Pres. of U.S. 


Hon. Vito Marcantonio 
Dr. W. E. B. DuBois 
Mrs. Vivian Hallinan 

Tickets: 


6Oc, $1.20, $1.80, $2.40, $3.60 
ALP, 1484 Ist Av. RH 4-5094, RE 


7-7090—and at ALL ALP CLUBS 
VOTE ROW D 











The Village LaGuardia Club 
American Labor Party 
invites you to join us in honoring 
MOLLY TALLENTIRE 
our beloved & devoted secretary 
SAT., MAY 10—9 p.m. 
Contribution: $1 
UPSHURE MUSIC STUDIO 
647 B’way (just above Bleecker) 
Entertainment e Song & Dance 
Refreshments 











179 W. 4th St., 
NX York 
Open 1-10 p.m. 
Sat. 1-12 p.m. 


e 6» 
ONS Sees, 


SCANDINAVIAN SHOP 
HUGE FIRE SALE 


Beautiful things for the home. Gifts 
from Scandinavia and all the world. 














CONNECTICUT 
RALLY TO HEAR 


Vito Marcantonio 


: 

7 

i 
Shirley Graham DuBois i 
SUNDAY, MAY 11— 3 P.M. § 
1 

' 





Contribution: 50c 
HOTEL BARNUM, Bridgeport 
Ausp. People’s Party of Conn. 


. 





“THE FRATERNAL SONGSTERS,” 
directed by Sonny Vale, are start- 
ing rehearsals for the great new 
“NEGRO CANTATA.” If you like to 
Sing, and can carry a tune, audi- 
tion any Tues. in May, 8:30 p.m., 
17675 Beverly Blvd. See you Tues. 
nite. Start singing for PEACE & 
BROTHERHOOD. 





Philadelphia 


PLANNING A FUND’ RAISING 
PARTY? Keep your liquor costs low. 
Free deliveries anywhere in N. Y. C. 
Call PL 3-5160. ALVIN UDELL, 
Wines and Liquors, 26 E. 58th St. 





RENE M. SCHENKER, INSURANCE 
BROKER. All forms of insurance 
handled: auto, fire, accident and 
health, life, etc. 19 W. 44th St., 
New York 36. Tel. MU 2-4120. 


RESORTS 








Kerhonkson, 
NY 


Though High Costs Have Hit the Nation, ~ 
The CRANES Hold the Line on Inflation. 


Planned Day Camp for the small fry. Swimming, 
Clay Tennis, All Sports, Sketch Classes, Dancing, 
Fireplaces & Recordings in the barn. 

Our rates are sensible. For young families. Phone 
UL 83-7761 (eves. & wk. ends) or Kerhonkson 8007-3 
Decoration Day —3 days: adults $19, children $13 








“PEACE ON THE ’52 BALLOT” 
every Friday evening, 8:30 p.m., 
Station WHAT, 1340 on the dial, 
starting May 9 for 13” consecutive 
weeks. 
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Listings in this section are 
available at 40c a line (five 
words): minimum charge $2 per 
insertion. Copy deadline Friday 
before publication. Please send 
payment with copy. Address: 
Classified, National Guardian, 17 
Murray St., New York 7, N. ¥. 

















General 





SUMMER THEATRE with large po- 
tential (progressive) needs capital 
for \a successful summer. Invest- 
ment return in 12 weeks, 6% plus 
bonus. Information, Box 6, Natl. 
Guardian, 17 Murray St., N. Y. 7. 


500 GUMMED NAME - ADDRESS 
LABELS only $1. For letters, etc., 
to identify and personalize. 1,000 
for $1.80. Village Service, Dept. NA, 
GPO Box 540, New York 1, N. Y. 


SAVE 20% ON DRUGS, VITAMINS, 
COSMETICS. 20% reduction on 
all NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 
BRANDS. We pay shipping costs. 
Write for free price list of 150 
items. Also include high quality, 
unconditionally guaranteed private 
brands on which you save up to 
40%. Right now, start saving 20- 
40% on all drug store items. Send 
postcard today, to 20-40 DRUG CO., 
Box 5, Merrick, N. Y. 


NYLONS EXPERTLY MENDED, 25c 
each, postpaid. FAST SERVICE. Sat- 
isfied customers all over U.S. RUS- 
TIC MENDERS, 544 Main St. Wor- 
cester 8, Mass. 














New York 





TENNIS RACQUET, FAMOUS MAKE 
— Reg. $18.85. SPEC. $9.95. Also 
Golf Equipment at comparative 
savings. Standard Brand Dist., 143 
4th Av. (13 & 14 Sts.). GR 3-7819. 


FOOD LOVERS ATTENTION! Come 
to All Nations Rendevous, 171 Sul- 
livan St., bet. Bleecker & Houston. 
Have fabulous food from distant 
lands. Wed. thru Sat. up to 2 am. 
Price range: $1.75 to $2.50, no tip- 
ping. If possible phone for reserva- 
tion: GR 7-4431 or CH 2-2346. 


JIMMIE & SPIKE’S MOVING 
and pick-up. service, large and 
small jobs, metropolitan area and 
resorts, short notice or plan ahead, 
24 hr. telephone UN 4-7707. 


STORE YOUR FURS AT A RELI- 
ABLE FURRJER. We will remodel 
your fur coat now at a reasonable 
price. We also have new fur coats 
and stoles at money-saving prices. 
We pick up your storage. By appt. 














BR 9-3733. Max Kuperman, 214 
W. 30th St. 

CONTEMPORARY AND PERIOD 
CABINETMAKING. Expert crafts- 


manship and design. Your choice 
of wood and finish; glass, marble, 
wrought iron used. HI-FI radio- 
phono-tele-tape speaker cabinets 
built to engineering specfications. 
Decorating, refinishing, large selec- 
tion of prints (25% discount) and 
frames. Estimates, advice gladly 
given. BERAN-ORBAN, 22 Astor Pl., 
upstairs. Mon.-Sat., 9-6; Thurs., 
late. OR 4-6123. 





PUBLICATIONS 








FATHERS & SONS 


A novel by Ivan Turgenev 

In a new Deluxe edition 
Artistically illustrated. Just ar- 
rived from Moscow. In English. 
Excellent as a gift for Mother’s 
Day and other occasions. 

Only $2 plus 25c postage 


* 

Annual subscriptions to: 
NEWS. semi-month. 2 airmail 
NEW TIMES. weekly. $3.50 airmail 
In English from Moscow to you. 
Both have articles on the Econ- 
omic Conference held at Moscow. 

IMPORTED PUB. & PROD. 

22 E. 17th St. New York City 3 





MIMEOGRAPHING, MULTIGRAPH- 
ING PHOTO-OFFSET MAILING 
SERVICE, Co-op Mimeo Service, 39 
Union Square, N.Y. 3. AL 5-5780-1. 





Want it printed? BEAUTIFUL LITH- 
OGRAPHY. OFFSET. Mailing pieces, 
Catalogues, Brochures, Letterheads. 
COLOR. Lay-outs, ART WORK by 
Soriano. Sorigraph, 157 W. 22d St., 
New York 11. Ch 3-3785. 





VOICE: Expert instruction, singers, 
actors. Small groups. $10 monthly. 
Also SPANISH—conversational, by 
Latin-American. $6 mo. HERNE- 
RODRIGUEZ STUDIOS. PL 8-1547 
days, ME 5-4993, AC 2-4612 eves. 





FREE OFFICE SPACE, Union Sq., 
in exchange for light stenographic 
service. Prefer single individual. 
Box K, Natl. Guardian, 17 Murray 
St., New York City 7. 

a 





Boston 





LAWRENCE D. SHUBOW, INSUR- 
ANCE. All varieties of coverage. In- 
quiries welcome. 10 Tremont St. 
CA 17-2271, 





INSURANCE, Protect against loss 
of income through injury or sick-, 
ness. Call Herb Hyson or Gabe 
Kantrovitz, TWENTIETH CENTURY 
INSURANCE AGENCY, 27 School St. 
LA 3-3891, 





Chicago 





BELA RUHIG, FURRIER. Storage, 
restyling and repairing. 1343 Foster 
Av. LO 1-9717. 





Books and Publieations 


WRITE WITH EASE for profit, pleas- 
ure. Writing’s fun if you type. Now 
you learn TOUCH TYPING IN TWO 
HOURS at home. “SIMPLIFIED 
TYPING” is new, easy, self-teaching 
method hailed by hundreds of de- 





lighted Natl. Guardian users. In- 
cludes Exclusive Easel Keyboard 
Chart. Unconditionally guaranteed. 


Total cost only $1, but SEND NO 
MONEY—Jjust postcard for 7 days’ 
free trial. If not delighted return 
booklet, keep Keyboard Chart free. 
COSTS YOU NOTHING TO TRY. 
Don't delay, send postcard today. 
SIMPLIFIED TYPING, Box 5, Mer- 
rick, N. Y. 











“THE HOTTEST BOOK TO COME 
OFF THE PRESSES IN 1951”—The 
Medical Mischief, You Say!, by Nell 
and Guy Rogers. An economic blast 
against capitalism with the Medical 
Mischief for a fuse. 60 pp., slick 
Paper, hard covers, illustrated $1.. 
Guy F. Rogers, Route 1, Box 27, 
Gainesville, Florida. 





DYNAMITE FOR CATHOLICS and 
all church people. An American 
Catholic priest invokes the basic, 
unalterable tenets of his faith in 
@ program for peace and demand 
for cooperation with all who fight 
for peace. You must read and dis- 
tribute Rev. Clarence E. Duffy’s 
pamphlet PEACE ON EARTH. 25t, 
12 for $2.50, from American Rally, 
11806 Woodward Av., Detroit 5, Mich. 


“SELECTED WRITINGS” of Mao 
Tse-tung, 325 pages, paper bound, 
$2. International Bookstore, 1408 
Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Resorts 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, a nice, quiet 
vacation spot. Modern facilities, 
brooks, woodland trails. Swimming, 
fishing, sightseeing tours. Good food, 
plenty of it. Low rates. Children 
welcome. Booklet—J. Timms, Went- 
worth, N. H. Tel. Warren 18-3, 


LAKE COTTAGE, 5 rooms, large sun 
porch, all conveniences. Boat, swim- 
ming, 12 mi. from Keene, N. H. 
Write M. G. Cline, 909 E,. Tower 
Road, Ithaca, N. Y. 

















LOW RENT for large, secluded farm- 
house. Suitable 1 or 2 families. 
Woods, fields, brook, extraordinary 
view. No elec. Gas refrig. Swimming 
near. Med Barden, Stoddard, N. H. 





Give This Paper 


To-A Friend 
Keep It Moving! 








CHILDREN’S CAMPS 





CAMP KINDERLAND 


On Sylvan Lake, N. Y. 
For Boys & Girls, Ages 5-16 
9-week season—$325 
2,3,4,5,6,7 wk. periods available 
A Progressive Jewish Camp Offering 
Creative Low-Cost Vacations 
e Full program of land and 
water sports. -- 
@ Cultural themes build under- 
standing progressive traditions 
and culture of the Jewish peo- 
ple and develop mutual re- 
spect through democratic liv- 
ing with Negro and other 
national group children. 
Ask about adult resort — 
CAMP LAKELAND 
New York offices: 1 Union Sq. W. 
AL 5-6283 New York City 3 




















Lato | aletek B SHAT ER J 
Can U y 
g 7 
4 r &F. 
DECORATION DAY WEEKEND 
From Thurs, thru Sun—$25 
Late supper served Thursday. 
NO TIPPING 
Weekly Rates: $40-$43 per person 
Social Staff: Robert McFerrin, 
Bob Decormier, Hesh Bernardi, 
Bill Robinson and others. 
“A Musical Legend,” featuring 
Earl Robinson and the Unity 
Staff and Orchestra. 
Reserv., Room 610, 1 Union Sq. 
Call ALgonquin 5-6960-6961 








CAMP WOODLAND 


Phoenicia, N. Y. 


An Interracial Camp Where 
All Children Live and Grow 
Happily Together 


Co-educational Ages 6-16 
Rounded ‘program. Experienced, 
well-trained staff. All sports. 
Rich cultural program. Explora- 
tory trips. 





Nerman Studer, Director 
Sara Abelson, Director, Jr. Camp 
36 King St., N. ¥.C 14 OR 5-4757 
Showing of CAMP COLOR FILM 
Sat., May 17, 3 p.m., at 
235 E.‘lith St. (bet. 2 & 3 Avs.) 








TIMBERLINE "@rent-Cnita 
JEWETT, N.Y. 11th unrivalled 
year as progressive farm-centered 
camp. 260 acres. Cool all summer, 
2,300 ft. elevation; lowest pollen 
count, 
CHILDREN’S PROGRAM:  Gar- 
dening, nature study, care of farm 
animals; music, swimming, arts 
& crafts. Ages 2 to 10. Outstand- 
ing trained personnel. 
PARENT PROGRAM: All sports; 
Painting crafts, square & folk 
dancing; forums, golf & fishing 
nearby. 7 
Info: DR. SARAH R. REIDMAN, 
Director. PR 2-0325. 
Last year’s rates still in effect 
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MEADOW SPRING FARM 


An interracial camp for 
boys & girls 8-13 years. 
Good food. Best of care & under- 
standing; mature professional 
leadership. Trips in _ historic 
Penn. Dutch country. Swimming, 
games, horseback riding, farm 
animals, cultural activities. 


RICHARD CROSSUP, 


2 W. 120th St. New York 27 
Tel, (all day Sat. & Sun.; or 
weekday evenings): 


Director 
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LE 4-4350 or BE 3-0424 
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LOS ANGELES 





ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 


M. Franklyn (Maury) Mitchell 
OPTICIAN 
NOTE NEW ADDRESS 


610 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
Suite 405 Vandike 3530 


QUICK SERVICE — 
LOW PRICES 


Special consideration to 
GUARDIAN readers 














HARRY TANNER 


Used Cars 


1312 SO. FIGUEROA 
Richmond 7-1032 














VWOVUA200004, 
Come to the Adirondacks 
for an exciting 
DECORATION DAY WEEKEND 
Morris Car- 
novsky’s first 
®&; Drama Quin- 
‘pe tet. Starring 
~~ Howard Da 
reli Silva and 
“a\ ~ by/ Phoebe 
rw rs 7 Brand. 
Tony Kraber’s Crystal Ball Revue 
@® 9 Tennis Courts, Horseback 
Riding & all water sports on 
private 60 acre CRYSTAL LAKE, 


@ Al Kanegson—folk & square 
dance director. 


@ Special weekend rates includ- 
ing round trip transportation 
on special train. 


CRYSTAL LAKE LODGE 
Chesterton, N. Y. 


Phone 3830 In N.Y. OL 2-4276 
AANA PRATER UES” 











— 
SAN CRISTOBAL 
VALLEY RANCH 


Offers a rich cultural and recrea- 
program for adults and 
children in the Sangre de Cristo 
Mountains of New Mexico. 


tional 


* 

For information and 
reservations, write: 
Craig & Jenny Vincent, 
San Cristobal, New Mexico 
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Maple Villa 
BUNGALOW COLONY 
PLATTERKILL, N.Y. 
Reserve now for your summer 
vacation, Moderates rates. Swim- 
ming, sports, dancing, television, 
children’s playground, 
Write for booklet or phone: 
Clintondale 6931 Newburgh 13M1 








Progressive Opticians 
Rapid Service Eyéglasses, Repairs 
Oculists’ Prescriptions 
Carefully Filled 
Special consideration to 
Guardian readers 
WM. L. GOLTZ 
6132 Wilshire S8vid. 

Los Angeles WHitney 7210 











AAA Lane, 


Contemporary Furniture 
at sensible prices 
Wrought fron Stacking Stools—$8.95 


Foam rubber & iron construction 
Other items at great savings 


MASON FURNITURE CO. 
503 N. Western Av. Hiliside 8111 

















complete insurance service 
the boroughs and associates 
Rube Borough & Julius Kogan 
Madeleine Borough 


692214 N. Pigueroa St., L. A. 42 
CL 6-3129 
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Phone HaArrison 7-5497 
LOU BLUMBERG 


all forms of 
INSURANCE 
166 W. Jackson Biva. 
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s. 
NEW YORE ALL HANDS 
P Bax LET’S SMASH THE SMITH ACT FRAME-UP TRIALS 
Stationery and Printing MARITIME’S GALA DANCE 
at the lowest prices in town Otis McRae’s Orchestra and Earl Robinson, Lil Goodman, Leon Bibb 
SATURDAY, EVE., MAY 10 ST. NICHOLAS ARENA 
CHAMPION Adm.: $1 in advance, 53 W. 66th St. 
Stationery & Printing Co. $1.50 at door (Golden Ballroom) 
68 Murray St..N Y. 7 Tickets at: 44th St. Bookfair; Jefferson Bookshop, 575 6th Av.; 
BA 7-6986-7 Worker’s Bookshop, 50 E. 13th St.; Committee Headquarters. 
Ausp. Maritime Labor Comm. to Defend Al Lannon, Rm. 545, 799 B’ way. 
eB DBO SD te MM —— ae 
GREENWICH VILLAGERS! FEDERAL & POSTAL WORKERS ; 
Shashlik? Beef Stroganoff? Spring Dance & Frolic peace 
ALEX’S q FRI EVE., MAY 16 — $1.50, tax inc. 5 
69 West 10th Street HOTEL THERESA, 7 Av. & 125 St. s 
at Avenue of the Americas Music by Paul Boyers & Band 4 es 1va 
Dinners $1.25 - $1.50 Auspices: Local 20, U.P.W. 5 
ee ee : fense Fund D ‘ 
Also a ta carte ne ee ee ee WED., MAY °28, 8:30 p.m. 
cnn, Qe pada e St. Nicholas Arena 
Buy With Confidence 66th St. & Columbus Av. 
MOVING @ STORAGE from Adm: $1.20, $1.80, $2.40 
FRANK GIARAMITA SID ROSEN Peace Festival Committee 
& ag oiyl TRUCKING CORP HAYES JEWELRY 125 W. 72d St. 
is £. 7th st, OR 7-2457 15257 Houston Detroit, Mich. , 
EFFICIENT @ RELIABLE et Kelly Rd. VE 9-6960 for a five power pact “The government spends 75% of its income on guns; so why 
-™ — ean’t a private citizen?” 
Colorful : Safest Car Bed 10-Day Watch Repair 
. $3 job includes replacement of 
Skirts from Ever Made broken staff, stem and crown or 
Guatemala | —- 
‘ bs » 5, Cleaning, one-part replace- 
‘y° Lo ~ Ragga gg — 
Hand-woven by Indian craftsmen | be 4 pone electronic reatiming, new RCT eee 
in brilliant, fast colors and intri- pe”. £ | standard crystal if desired. KANCO BLADES 
aie inital $7, full overhaul, all broken parts vp 
cate distinctive patterns. NO TWO : Pac Unconditionally guaranteed. Made of 
: ; replaced, adjustment, re - timing, ‘ , 
THE SAME. Not prints—they’re new stondord crystal. the finest Swedish steel. Leather honed 
beyond imitation by factory tech- F epee to perfection. Double-edge only. 
oven ~ yo Ae ee Dial refinishing, $2.50. Cose re- Pocked in handy box with convenient 
nique. e ha 7 shopp soggy Rage vie ge dey used blade dispenser. 
handcraft at twice the price. We to U GS CE. 130 Blades for $2 
have a limited stock on hand, with Specify Heavy or Lhin 
monthly orders scheduled. Imme- 
diate delivery from among those NEW HAND MADE BELTS FOR WOMEN 
on hand; @ short wait for new ; i ; 
Tia eg , Combines top grain cowhide and cur- 
deliveries to reach us. yay 4 & he T rae ET cont tap techien clectle alten ter 6 
by woven cottons im bright o jx» minimum waist and a moximum of 
deep reds, blues, greens, yellows, TOUR BEO smartness, durability end comfort. 
browns and blacks. CAR BED AND SEAT — well below store level. In a 
: . ering, give waist measurement an 
_— i hes ‘$1 4:50 WITH EXCLU SIVE first and second choice of colors for 
with matching stole (18” wide) SAFETY FE ATURES leather and webbing. 
$19.50 Top: No. 62. Ingenious slit-lock clos- 
In ordering, simply give your weist Years ahead in design — stronger, ing with tapered ends. Leather front in 
measurement and the background safer—the only car bed meeting every tan, black, brown, antique. Webbing in 
‘ ith * aed safety need. More convenient, too. In- novy, black, dork green. Postpaid 
color you wish with secon stantly washable with a damp cloth. $4 95 
1 third choices. Handles for easy carrying. High and : 
- low (2-position) hangers. Heavy-gauge Middle: No. 65. Leather orrowheads 
——______ asia leather-grained plastic in two-tone cinched with sturdy thong. Choice of ¥ 
EXQUISITE IMPORTED LINENS blue—complete with INLY brass or nickle rivets. Some webbing ond | 
FOR MOTHER'S DAY GIFTS pad. leather colors as No. 62. Postpaid « 
° By the makers of the s 
Special Offer! + adept bee 8.95 $4.25 | 
° Beautiful white floral damask tablecloth with six napkins. Green, peach Posturized Crib Mattress Bottom: No. 63. Brass conway buckles 
or gold border. Imported from Belgium. Regularly sells for $8.50. For the in handsome closing. Same leather and 
Ud re Pern e Per rer hrr re rrr rT. $6.95 webbing colors as No. 62. Postpoid. — 
$4.95 
FROM THE SOVIET UNION: Size Price o.) 
Floral design in gold, blue, green or beige (hemstitched) 56x83 8.00 it s 
Floral design tn gold, blue, green (hemstitched) 56x68 6.00 
White damask with floral pattern in white (hemstiched) a 
6 napkins 69x83 15.00 
White damask with blue border and 4 napkins 60x60 5.50 bed 
FROM CZECHOSLOVAKIA: i " 
Pure linen peasantcraft cloths, open work in white, gold, . " No. 53. Distinctive solid brass buckle 
green, blue—with 6 napkins pow Po fostens 1” leather belt. ~Ten, black, 
with 8 napkins on ’ i SR ses brown, red, antique ......... Ba 
Beautiful banquet cloth, cream damask with J2 napkins —-70x108—— 23.50 Seon dita ead. own, red, antique $4.25 
FROM BELGIUM: A happy slumberland for baby cont 
White damask with colored borders im gold, green, peach on his travels. 
With 8 napkins 64x84 14.00 





FROM CHINA: f #2\ 7% GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE ORDER BLANK 


Bridge Sets, cotton with applique or hand embroidery Quantity Item 





























Size, Color, Description Amount 

with 4 napkins 36x96 4.00 

Luncheon Sets, cotton with applique or cross stitch 

. with 6 napkins 50x50 5.50 

Guest towels, cotton, hand embroidered or appliqued, doz. 7.00 

FROM POLAND: 

Pure linen kitchen towels in white with red, green, yellow, — 
blue borders—per dozen . ™ 

LADIES’ FINE HANDKERCHIEFS: 

Swiss batiste, 16” square, beautifully embroidered in 4 ase < v= 
corners—per dozen - 12 aul pe A eR TOTAL 

Pure linen, brot in China, 12” square, . &. © 

ge ey Ry roidered : 9.00 Coaveste a cecends. Back, seat (N. ¥. C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 

Batiste, genuine madeira embroidery in 4 corners, all and arms fully padded. High and Full payment must accompany all orders. Make checks, money orders pay- 

white—per dozen 3.0 


low (2-position) hangers. able to GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE. All shipping charges collect une 


less otherwise stated. 








From China 


Baby Comb & Brush Set 





iti i . Nylon bristles. Plastic. Name 
Mogailicently embroidered unbleached “7 benquet cloth. Breeth . : SOPOT EHH HEE EHH HHH EEE: CHEESE 
teking workmanship. 64x104. With 12 nopkins. Also meokes beoutiful In = — ok = 
bedspread. Sells requiorly for $40 ..........-..0.ce eee eeeeee $29.95 _ white. Reguler 98. 
* Postpaid eeocccccece ececccccsccos $1 Address ; 
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Around the world in 8 pamphlets 


By Cedric Belfrage 
Oe upon a time “the best 

expression of free speech, 
civil liberties and democratic 
methods ever formulated,” 
since monkeys came down from 
trees and began the long march 
toward manhood, was en- 
Shrined by a new and ardent 
people in a Bill of Rights. The 
American people, who had cut 
adrift from feudal monarchism, 
threw off the chains of super- 
stition and declared in effect 
that man himself, “relying on 
the scientific method as the 
best way of solving his indi- 
vidual, social and international 
problems,” had all the stuff 
required to build a free and 
abundant society. 


Das Andere Deutschland, Hanover 
“He threatened me!” 

(“If someone comes to your door 

and talks about peace, grab hold 

of him and call the police’—from a 

Birmingham, Ala., radio broadcast.) 


Equating the American tra- 
dition with The Humanist Tra- 
dition, scholar-philanthropist 
Dr. Corliss Lamont defines this 
humanist materialism and 
briefly traces its philosophical 
lineage. In another of his ex- 
cellent series of “Basic Pamph- 
lets” (small enough to tuck in 
an envelope with a letter, and 
warmly recommended for that 
purpose), Lamont lists the 33 
different kinds of violation of 
the Bill of Rights, Imposed by 
law or hysteria-bred custom 
during the Loyalty Oath era, 
which add up to The Civil Lib- 
erties Crisis! of today. 


“LOYALTY’’ — AND ROT: 
Practising what he preaches 
about scientific method, La- 
mont spares us the “don’t get- 
me-wrong” preamble of cross- 
ing himself against the com- 
munist incubus (he prefers not 
to insult his readers by ex- 
plaining—what is as obvious as 
it is irrelevant—that he is not 
a Communist). 

The 17 round-table partici- 
pants (including Yale Law 
School’s Thomas I. Emerson, 
The Nation’s Carey McWilliams, 
American Civil Liberties Un- 
ion’s Patrick Malin) whose dis- 
cussions resulted in Loyalty in 
a Democracy2 feel called upon 
to “proclaim abhorrence” of 
the Soviet Union; but with this 
out of the way they produce 
a lucidly-argued warning, 
aimed at the real. target, 
against relying on government- 
al agencies to defend tradi- 
tional U.S. liberties. Such an 
inspection of the Truman 
“loyalty” program under com- 
paratively “respectable” aus- 
pices is so rare that progres- 
sives should make it their 
business to get this one around. 

How. the “loyalty” program 
has put American book “cul- 
ture” likewise between quota- 
tion marks is expounded by 
One Who Knows in the pamph- 
let-length article “The Crisis in 
Books,” appearing in the Cali- 
fornia Quarterly? for Spring, 
1952. The author is the former 
vice-pres. of Little, Brown & 


Co. in Boston, Angus Cameron 
—once called America’s leading 
book editor by Time, but re- 
cently unloaded by Little, 
Brown when after a_ short, 
sharp witch-hunt it retreated 
from publishing books for good 
books’ sake and fell in line with 
the cold war. Cameron’s analy- 
sis of how far the cultural rot 
has gone, why, and what might 
be done about it, is a tribute 
to his intelligence and integrity 
and a precious reminder that 
while there are Camerons there 
is hope. 


SPAIN & GERMANY: Two as- 
pects of the reign of violence 
and hate in U.S. foreign policy, 
of which the domestic crises 
are a reflection, are commend- 
ably treated in Germany—Hope 
or Peril?4 and Spain and 
Peace.5 Howard Fast’s pamph- 
let on Spain, to which Picasso 
has contributed a cover design 
in colors, appears when it is 
most needed: when Washing- 
ton is attaining its ultimate 
moral degradation in an “un- 
speakable, and once unthink- 
able, alliance with Franco,” and 
when executions of leaders of 
last year’s mass strikes and 
demonstrations in Spain show 
us how the Madrid “No Pasa- 
ran” spirit lives on in the peo- 
ple. Fast is emotional about 
Spain—he himself went to jail 
for refusing to betray it—but 
he gives the essential facts 
showing the extent and mean- 
ing of the Spanish people’s re- 
sistance to their 14-year-old 
bondage. The story needs to be 
pushed under the noses of 
millions of Americans who once 
defended Spanish democracy 
and have relapsed into apathy. 

The pamphlet on Germany 
by Gerhard Hagelberg, associ- 
ate editor of the progressive 
German-language monthly The 
German-American, is just what 
the GUARDIAN would have or- 
dered if we were the doctor. 
By-passing all side issues, it 
goes—with the sort of docu- 
mentation that’s hard to argue 
away—to the heart of today’s 
most inflammable world prob- 
lem. Though written before 
Moscow’s new proposals for 
Germany, this does not date it; 
what it provides is the stage 
setting against which the pro- 
posals were made. The facts 
here quietly summarized are 
the most damning indictment 
imaginable of Washington poli- 
cies everywhere. Facts to fight 
with, right now—yes, indeed. 





RECORDINGS 


One of the 
GREAT SYMPHONIES 
OF MODERN TIMES 











A superb wide range recording 


Franz Litschauer conducting 
the Vienna State Opéra Orch. 
and soloists of the Akademie 
Choir, Sung in English, 
VRS-423—1 12” LP—List $5.95 
SPECIAL 30% DISCOUNT 
to Natl. Guardian Readers 
ONLY $4.17 

(add 40c for mail orders) 
RECORD DEPT. @ LEVY BROS. 
80 Broad St., Elizabeth, N. J. 

EL 2-4600 








RAISING CURTAINS: While 
genuinely alarmed and con- 
science-stricken liberals, strug- 
gling to remain respectable, 
“proclaim abhorrence” of so- 


cieties seeking something better 


Daily Worker, London 

“You have just heard an SS hero 

ef the Katyn massacre testify in 

favor of democracy and _ against 
communist savagery. ...” 


than a romance with Hitler’s 
hired assassins, other Western 
observers obstinately proclaim 
the opposite. The British auth- 
ors Of Peace on the Vistulaé 


-—“an eye-witness account of 


the first five years of people's 
democracy in Poland” —tell 
about a people’s rebirth out of 
total horror and disaster in so 
short a time as to demand a 
new concept of the capacities 
of our race of bipeds. Is their 
story to be believed, or should 
we accept the only alternative 
version we are offered: that 
practically everyone in Poland 
is a slave, yearning for the 
gentry and the “colonels” to 
return and start up again the 
good old pogroms of the good 
old days? We can only say that 
the Peace on the Vistula ver- 
sion is better documented; and 
we commend it to the critical 
attention of all truth-seekers— 
to be read preferably after 
seeing the. Polish film, Peace 
Will Win. 


Equally obstinate in accept- 
ing and recording as true what 
they see with their own eyes 
are Canada’s Charlotte and 
Dyson Carter, the second part 
of whose account of the Soviet 
Union We Saw Socialism7 has 
now appeared. When graduate 
nurse Charlotte and research 
chemist Dyson were shown a 
few months ago the spacious, 
beautiful city rising on the 
blood-soaked earth of Stalin- 
grad, they explained to their 
woman guide: “People need 
courage to fight for peace in 
Canada.” The guide said she 
understood that, and added: 

“When you find people who 











You May Now Receive 


PEOPLE'S. CHINA 
By airmail from China to you 


One year ... .$3.50 
Y% year $2.00 
Semi-monthly in English 
Aprli ist issue contains: 
VICTORY OVER DROUGHT. On 
a national scale, the harvest in 
1951 reached 92.8%. China ex- 
ported grain to alleviate famine 
in India. Cotton’ topped the pre- 
war record. Also read about the 
first over-all economic plan for 
the construction of China. 
Orders for subs to People’s China‘ 
airmailed every Friday. 
IMPORTED PUB. & PROD. 
22 E. 17th St. New York City 3 


Only Three More 
“A. S. PREVUES” 


We’ve been turning ’em away, 
So make your reservations 
today. 

Sat., May 10, midnite show 
Fri., May 16, 8:40 p.m. 
Fri., May 23, 8:40 p.m. 
Yugoslav-American Hall 
405 W. 41st St. 

New Show Every Week 
Dancing @ Refreshments 
$1 to ASP members; $1.35, others 
Ausp: N.Y. Council Arts, Sciences 
& Professions, 47 W. 44th St. 
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medals, promotion. .. .” 





"A swell racket" 


“It, may seem odd for me, a military man, to adopt such 
a comparison. Truthfulness compels me to. I spent 33 
years and 4 months in active service as a member of our 
country’s most agile military force—the Marine Corps. I 
served in all commissioned ranks from a second lieutenant 
to major general. And during that period I spent most otf 
my time being a high-class muscle man for Big Business, 
for Wall Street and for the bankers. In short, I was a 
racketeer, a gangster for capitalism. 

“Thus I helped make Mexico and especially Tampico 
safe for American oil interests in 1914. I helped make Haiti 
and Cuba a decent place for the National City Bank boys 
to collect revenues in. I helped in the raping of half a dozen 
Central American republics for the benefit of Wall Street. 
The record of racketeering is lomg. I helped purify Nicaragua 
for the international banking house of Brown Brothers in 
1909-12. I brought light.to the Dominican Republic for 
American sugar interests in 1916. In China in 1927 I helped 
to see to it that Standard Oil went its way unmolested. 

“During those years, I had, as the boys in the back 
room would say, a swell racket. I was rewarded with honors, 


—Gen. Smediey D. Butler 








need courage to fight for peace, 

tell them about our city.” 
THE WAY IT LOOKS: The 
Carters tell, very-simply and 
without inhibitions, what sort 
of a country the Soviet Union 
seems to them to be after 
traveling all over it, talking 
with hundreds of people, not- 
ing down each day what they 
learned about its legal and 
voting system, its work and its 
play, its trade unions, its col- 


lective mechanized farms, its 
programs for children and for 
once-backward national groups, 
its therapy for the physieally 
and mentally sick, its culture 
and its science. 


These two Canadians are as 
thorough as they are enthusi- 
astic in their account of Soviet 
socialism’s bid to “rely on the 
scientific method” in the ma- 
chine age as American capital- 
ism set forth to rely on it in an 
earlier age. Theirs is now the 
most complete and up-to-date 
layman’s study of the U.S.S.R. 


SONGS 


for peace, for civil rights, for 
brotherhood; songs for meetings, 
parties, choruses; folk songs, 
topical songs, songs from other 
countries. You can get them all 
plus exciting articles about peo- 
ple’s music in SING OUT!, a 
monthly publication of People’s 
Artists, Inc. Among our con- 
tributors: Earl Robinson, Paul 
Robeson, Howard Fast, Laura 
Duncan, Ernie Lieberman Sub: 
$2 per yr. Write to: People’s 
Artists, 799 B’way, N. Y. C. 3. 














available. (Warning to skep- 
tics: Dyson Carter is the editor 
of News-Facts, a monthly pack- 
age of dynamite about the 
“Tron Curtain’; on demon- 
strable Soviet Union facts, 
tangle with him at you peril.) 





° _ermenaas i } 
Pamphlet buyers note 


Please order books and pam- 
phlets from the publishers. The 
GUAEDIAN cannot take orders 
except for items published by 
the GUARDIAN or listed in our 
Buying Service. 

& a 





1—Basic Pamphlets, Box 242, Cath- 
edral Sta., N. Y.C. 25. 5c, 12 for 50c, 

2—Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 
E. 38th St., N. Y. C. 16. 32 pp., 25c. 

3—7070 Hollywood Blvd., Los An- 
geles 28, Calif. 75c, $2.50 per yr. 

4—German-American, 130 E. 16th 
St., N. ¥. C. 3. 32 pp., 15c. 

5—Joint Anti- Fascist, Refugee 
Comm., 23 W. 26th St., N. Y. C. 10. 
18 pp., 10c. 

6—By Joseph deSylva & Rhoda 
Miller. Order frm Collets Bookshop, 
40 Gt. Russell St., London W.C.L, 
Eng. 304 pp., $1.25. 

l7—News-Facts, 479 Queen W., 
Toronto 2B, Ont. 571 pp. in 2 parts, 
$1.25. 





Books & Publications 


BOOKS and From the 
PERIODICALS USSR 
Just Received—V. SAFONOV 


LAND IN BLOOM 
The Story of Genetics 
from Darwin to Lysenko 


Reads like a fascinating novel 
Awarded Highest Prize—1949 
542 pp.—Illustrated—$1.50 


+ 
A. S. Makarenko 
THE ROAD TO LIFE 


(An epic of education) 
Trans. by Ivy & Tatiana Litvinov 
In 3 vols. Illus, 1,182 pp. Set $3 
Latest Soviet Records, Handicrafts 
1952 Subscription Open for So- 
viet Newspapers and Magazines 
Ask for Complete Catalog P-52 


Four Continent Book Corp. 
55 W. 56 St., N.¥. 19 MU 8-2660 


—— 
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The Proud & The Free 
Orig. 32 — NOW $1.29 


The Last Frontier 
Orig. $3 — NOW $1.49 


Freedom Road 
Orig. $2.75 — NOW $1.98 


The Eyes of Reason 
by Stefan Heym 
Orig. 33.75 — NOW 98c 


The Seventh Cross 
by Anna Seghers 
Orig. 33 — NOW 98e 





All are original editions 


— ALSO — 


The Children & Other Stories 
Orig. $2.50 — NOW $1 


Citizen Tom Paine 
Orig. $2.75 — NOW $1 


Clarkton 
Orig. $2.75 — NOW $1.20 


The World Above 
by Abraham Polonsky 
Orig. 33.50 — NOW 59e 


Journey of Simon McKeever 
by Albert Maltz 
Orig. $2.75 — NOW 179¢ 


714 Flatbush Av., Brooklyn 25, N. ¥. 
Mail orders filled promptly. Please 
add 5c per vok for mailing charge. 


avin 











